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them with rich tinned foods and then bathed in the
river and lazed in the sun, But the rich food killed
many men with weaker stomachs, and the rough hospital
was full of sick. On three sides of us the Turkish
pickets made three rings and on the fourth there was
the river in flood. I pondered the chances of escape.
To pass the guards and swim the river would be difficult,
and beyond that were the miles of desert with the evil
mutilating Arab. In despair I put the idea aside.
At last our turn to go up to Bagdad had come. Officers
and men were separated. They were our men and
they were being taken away to be ill-used and starved
and beaten and forced to work in such conditions that
few of them were to win out alive to the Peace. Helpless
as children, they crowded to the river bank while we
embarked. They cried to us good-bye, so that when
we were far out of sight we could still hear their calls.
There was little room on the ships, but the Turkish
officers on board tried to make us comfortable. They
told us of all the delights of Bagdad and made us lavish
promises of the life we were to lead with hotels and
theatres and dances and beautiful women and many
things that had become vague and distant. It is a
curious trait among the Turks to tell these quiet effective
lies, which are of no use to anyone, but calculated to
please the listener. We had not yet learned that they
handled words, as it were, like coloured threads, to be
woven into what pattern their imagination suggested,
but without reference to facts or realities. They were
polite, these Turkish officers, and I felt that they looked
on us English much as we look on Americans and Aus-
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